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Picturing the Quality of the Force Concisely 


for Executives 


By Royat Parkinson, Manager of Personnel Activities 
American Optical Company 


ee a concern employs a worker at a wage of $20 a week, the 

amount thus expended is equivalent to the interest upon a $20,000 fund. 
Should the concern choose instead to invest $20,000 in a new machine, one 
can picture the importance which all major executives of the concern would 
attach to the transaction and with what watchful care the machine would be 
maintained at its best after installation. 

As between expense factors of such great importance to an enterprise as 
these two, labor and equipment, each is likely to command executive attention 
just in proportion to the picture of its usefulness which the executive has, or 
can obtain. By “usefulness” I mean profit-producing capacity. 

It has always been possible to observe the conditions of mechanical equip- 
ment readily and to compare current conditions with a normal. Is this equally 
possible in the case of the human factor in a business? Have personnel 
executives done all they can to place in the hands of their financial executives 
yardsticks with which to test at a glance the condition of their respective work- 
ing organizations and with which to know whether that condition is favorable 
to profits? 


Labor Turnover Hardly an Adequate Test for Management 


Labor Turnover is a term which was intended to serve this purpose. 
Some years ago it served a very useful errand in winning public attention and 
management attention for the human element in business. To my mind, how- 
ever, this term has failed as a test of the profit-making capacity of an organiza- 
tion and in the last analysis, that capacity is what governs the existence of a 
concern. 

One reason for its limited use and limited discussion today is that the 
term has different meanings for different concerns. Sometimes that part of 

39 
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the labor loss which is considered unavoidable is eliminated from the figure of 
the turnover, so that the net figure gives only a partial picture of losses. 

Again, the same percentage of turnover may have two meanings in the 
same force. For instance 100 per cent turnover might be relatively unim- 
portant if occurring principally in only a tenth of the force. Whereas it 
would be very serious if distributed over the whole organization. Moreover 
this term is not well understood. Comparatively few of the financial execu- 
tives and operating department heads in large organizations have more than a 
vague conception of what the term means. Fewer still can tell exactly how 
the figure is arrived at. As for the owners and managers of small concerns, 
which form the vast majority of American industries, the proportion who un- 
derstand the term “labor turnover,” or keep figures available for calculating it, 
is still less. 


Measuring the Quality of the Force 


There is, however, one simple question, an answer to which would 
command the attention of every executive concerned with making profits 
and be useful to him in managing for low cost, whether in the realm of 
production or of distribution. It is this—What proportion of your force 
is skilled in your own business? Let us call this ratio the “index of skill.” 
All employees who have worked with a concern’s force for a year or longer 
may be assumed for the present to constitute the stable part of that organiza- 
tion and, therefore, the skilled part. The remainder of the force is comprised 
of “newcomers.” Suppose the count of the force on January 1, 1926, showed 
a total of 1,000 people, of whom goo have been in the concern’s employ a year 
or longer, this may fairly be called a “skill index” of 90 per cent. How does 
that ratio compare with the similar ratio in other years for the same concern? 
As between competing concerns, which concern is in the better position by this 
test—the concern whose force comprises only 10 per cent of newcomers, or 
another comprised of newconiers to the extent of, say 40 per cent? If a con- 
cern is failing to make a profit, is the force below par or is the equipment 
obsolete ? 

There is no necessary reason why one year of connection with a company 
should be assumed to indicate skill or experience. On the other hand, it is a 
convenient period from the point of view of collecting statistics. It is also 
certainly conservative as an index of skill. Actually one year is a good meas- 
ure of experience. Inferentially, it is an index of the quality of the or- 
ganization. Analyses of turnover usually reveal a distinctly greater problem 
of labor loss during the first year of employment than thereafter, and the 
one-year service classification of the force is already necessary for that 
analysis in many concerns. This period is arbitrarily chosen, however, and is 
subject to discussion and standard definition. 
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Perhaps the reader will ask, what range may be expected in such an 
index? The figures of a few concerns are available to indicate that some 
manufacturing concerns have as low as 45 per cent of their force experienced 
by at least a year. This means that 55 per cent are newcomers. Other con- 
cerns run in the 80 per cents. Sixty per cent skilled forces seem to be rather 
common. This index has not been reported for sales and distribution organi- 
zations consistently enough to permit generalizing, but there are cases of both 
extremes. There is no reason to expect they can offer a better exhibit than 
production organizations. 


What Management Guides Does the “Skill Index” Offer? 


Such an index of skill is, of course, a measure of mass conditions. Is it 
not a measure of good management? For instance, when go per cent of the 
workers have remained with a concern at least a year, there must be a higher 
degree of cooperation and interest than is possible in an organization where 
half of the force must devote a good share of its time to breaking in the other 
half who are newcomers. Is it not obvious that an organization with go per 
cent of its force skilled will need less supervision, will produce more eco- 
nomically and will turn out a better quality of goods or services than one con- 
sisting one-half of newcomers? Is it not generally recognized today that sta- 
bility of employment is not only the principal desire of the worker and his 
family but is also one of the most effective measures in the hands of manage- 
ment for economy and quality? 

This index is a measure which can be applied not merely to the force of 
the concern as a whole but to any part of the force. It is a test which the 
sales management can apply to its own organization. Large offices can apply 
it profitably to their organizations. This is a day when greater and greater 
amounts of business are done by organizations, and some form of group test 
will become more and more needed. 

As compared with labor turnover, the index of skill gives to managing 
executives a concise and comprehensive picture of the force at work, a figure 
which can well go alongside the item of “assets” on the balance sheet. While 
labor turnover pictures only the losses, this index pictures the force at work. 
Turnover tells only of water which has already gone over the dam. This 
index pictures the power behind the dam. 


To Whom May the Index of Skill Be Useful? 


The answer to this question has already been given so far as executives 
within the organization are concerned, but such an index has also a more 
universal use. Bankers are concerned with the skill index of an organization 
when they are considering credit for it. The picture of the force obtained 
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from the index is quite as important for credit in many respects as “current 
ratio,” “ratio of sales to merchandise” and “ratio of sales to net worth.” Ap- 
plicants for employment are naturally interested in the skill index because it is 
also evidence of the stability of employment which is being offered by the 
prospective employer. 

Even the customer is directly concerned in the proportion of the pro- 
ducing force which is skilled. As between two makers of the same product, 
would we not agree that the concern which could advertise to its customers 
a highly skilled and stable organization from known facts, as evidence of 
quality of its product, would win its way in the market more readily than a 
concern which could present no measure of the skill of its organization? 


The Value of an Index in Stabilizing Employment 


The best result from developing a habit of picturing the force by means 
of an index such as the one proposed is not the immediate control given for 
purposes of management. It is rather the universal thinking on the subject 
of stabilizing employment. Most states already have departments which are 
collecting labor statistics. Possibly the collection of the index of stability 
would also be feasible. 

From the point of view of personnel management, we need not fear that 
marshalling executive attention to the force as a mass will handicap the very 
essential relationship with the workers as individuals. On the contrary the 
mass picture given by such an index as we are discussing would materially 
aid in accomplishing attention to workers as individuals. 

A practical question is “Can personnel officers join with other executives 
in promoting profits for their respective concerns to any hetter advantage 
than by placing before their executives the picture of their organizations in 
terms of this skill index, doing so regularly and subordinating turnover data 
to that vital test? 

It should be profitable to ask ourselves more frequently what proportion 
of our force consists of experienced folks, and what of beginners. 


Compensating Beginning Salesmen 
By Bevan Lawson, Executive Sales Manager 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation 

| Syren many products the payment of salesmen on a straight commission 

basis is eminently satisfactory to all parties concerned, and especially so in 
cases where the unit of sale is small, for then the results are usually in ratio to 
the extent of personal effort. Where increased activity brings larger sales re- 
muneration, both employer and salesmen profit proportionately and no real 
problem is involved. 
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However, for the sale of high-priced specialty products success hinges 
upon two main factors, namely, the salesman’s ability to contact with trade 
and his experience in sales presentation. Before a beginning salesman can 
become reliably productive his commission earnings may not be sufficient for 
him to be self-sustaining ; consequently, some provision for his normal up- 
keep seems to be wholly necessary, until he has perfected his contacts and has 
gained experience in presenting the merits of his product convincingly. 


Where mere order-taking can be accomplished without any very high de- 
gree of effective salesmanship the payment of a drawing account may be 
easily exceeded by the amount of earned commissions, but in cases where the 
purchase unit is large, a much higher grade of salesmanship is required. This 
calls for a longer period of sales training, during which time the commission 
earnings may not be so likely to cover the drawing account. In such in- 
stances the engagement of an inexperienced salesman is likely to be highly 
speculative on the part of the employer. 


Interval Before Beginning Salesman Produces Sales Profitably 


At times, an interval of several months may intervene between engage- 
ment of a beginning salesman and his ability to produce sales profitably. If 
the drawing account accumulates through lack of earned commissions to off- 
set it, then, even after the salesman has become normally productive, his sur- 
plus earnings may not retire his accumulated indebtedness until long after he 
has begun to sell successfully ; this situation is calculated to shake the morale 
of even the most optimistic salesman. 


Because the regular allowance of even a very nominal drawing account 
results so often in a dragging indebtedness, and therefore is destructive to any 
man’s effectiveness, some concerns pay a small salary and require their sales- 
men to increase their earnings by added commissions. Quite often men of 
mediocre ability learn to live on the salary and the meagerness of their added 
commission earnings robs them of stimulating incentive. 


Summarizing what has been said thus far about these two latter plans 
for salesmen’s compensation—straight commission payment on the sale of 
staple products may be safely adequate if ultimate earnings can be increased 
by quicker and more thorough coverage of ground, but both drawing account 
against commissions and small salary plus commissions are doubtfully prac- 
tical, for either plan is liable to cause a salesman to dig a rut for himself from 
which he may have serious difficulty in emerging. Especially is it true that 
when salesmen are burdened with indebtedness under a drawing account they 
may not be able to get out from under soon enough to experience the benefit 
of their earlier successes. Furthermore, even efficient salesmen who work - 
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under a drawing account are perhaps continually going into the red, after 
drawing down their surplus, and the progressiveness of sales success is then 
hampered by the recurrence of periodical setbacks. 

Some concerns have eliminated the element of overdraft by holding back 
ten (10) or twenty (20) per cent of commission payments until a deposited 
surplus has accumulated to the salesman’s credit, and this is held at a speci- 
fied level against occasions when the drawing account is not equailed or ex- 
ceeded by earned commissions. On such an emergency fund interest at four 
or five per cent is allowed and under this plan it is only a matter of book 
entry to keep the salesman’s account in black figures always. 


Period of Sales Training 


Under modern conditions of selling, men of reliable sales capacity are 
attracted to engage themselves in the sale of a product which offers high rates 
of commission. In the specialty field there are countless products which have 
a high unit value with a correspondingly slower turnover and these usually 
must afford. a higher rate of commission than is allowed on staple products. 
Also, a much higher grade of sales ability and experience is required and con- 
sequently, the period of so-called sales training occupies more time and detail. 

Some concerns endeavor to meet this situation by grading salesmen as 
seniors and juniors, requiring the juniors to fetch and carry until they are 
competent themselves to become seniors. This process often is laborious and 
uncertain. Many a likely youngster has been burnt out by compulsion to do 
elementary things for too long a time. 


Development Depending on Young Salesman 


The ideal position for a young salesman to find himself in is to be able 
to develop as fast as his capacity enables him to. Unlimited opportunity will 
mature a salesman faster than any other incentive. There is nothing quite 
so abortive to progressive sales ability as deferred responsibility. 

Still, it is one thing to give a beginning salesman a clear field to work in, 
and quite another to put him on a full basis of compensation while he is get- 
ting his try-out. Provided that a sales organization really does give a prac- 
tical course of initial training, the novice should be as ready to contribute to 
the cost of preparation as would be compulsory were he to enter any other 
profession. Therein lies the whole difficulty, for custom seems to require that 
beginning salesmen must be compensated quite substantially even during the 
experimental period ; also, once an embryonic salesman has broken into a sell- 
ing position anywhere, he feels entitled to put a value on his consent to join 
some other sales force. 

A scientific method for the compensation of beginning salesmen would 
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i 
be to grade new salesmen as novices until they have in a measure won the 


privilege of being rated as full-fledged salesmen. Especially during the earlier 
stages of their trained development they should have a definite objective’ to 
work for, and this can be set in the shape of qualification to receive full rates 
of commission only when they are capacitated to earn them. Most respon- 
sible concerns are willing to invest something towards the increase of man- 
power in their organization and a compromise in the cost of sales training may 
be reasonably suggested to the right type of applicants. 

The engagement of applicants who confessedly are financially embar- 
rassed is poor business practice. Men who make claim to sales experience 
should have something to show for their past success. If an applicant con- 
fesses dependence upon his immediate earnings because he has no resources, 
he is likely to prove a poor bargain. Men who are accustomed to depend ab- 
solutely upon a drawing account are rarely sure-fire salesmen. 


Inexperienced Salesmen 


Beginning salesmen who have no experience to point to surely are not en- 
titled to demand normal remuneration until they have proven themselves 
worthy of it, and it is a delusion to credit others with successful experience 
if they have nothing to show in proof of it. If the vacant position is such 
that time must necessarily elapse before acquaintance with selling details or 
strange territory will yield results which are mutually profitable, a confident 
applicant should be willing to share some of the burden of his personal needs 
until his sales efforts are productive. With knowledge that he has to learn 
much about a product before he can sell it successfully, any salesman who is 
unwilling to invest some small portion of his own resources to become pro- 
ficient in presenting the product which he aims to sell either has not suf- 
ficient faith in the proposed connection or he is on a shoestring because of 
past inefficiency, and in either instance he is a poor investment. 


Highly Specialized Selling 


For a highly specialized product which requires sure-fire ability to sell 
profitably, it is well therefore to avoid engagement of men who confessedly 
are without visible means to withstand early reverses. The outcome is much 
more experimental for the employer than it is for the applicant. Sales train- 
ing is costly under the most favorable conditions; in the initial period the 
novice receives almost invariably more than he can give. 

Consequently, when engaging a salesman it is a good plan to differentiate 
between the eventual allowance of full commissions and a system of partial 
compensation until sales competency has been established. A small sum 
should be paid weekly in the shape of salary. Drawing accounts are rarely 
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practical for nothing is calculated to rob a beginner of incentive so much as 
accumulating indebtedness. The salary contribution should be small and 
recognized only as something to meet personal expenses. In addition, part 
commissions should be allowed, perhaps one-third of the full rate of commis- 
sions. The commission feature should be included so that the salesman may 
feel the urge to add to his nominal stipend. 

This allowance of small salary and part commissions should be given 
avowedly as a temporary measure. It is greatly to be desired that a sales- 
man should have something more substantial to work for in the shape of 
higher commissions. For normal production, the commission rate should be 
all sufficient to comprise full compensation in itself. The initial contribution 
should be retired altogether when the salesman is ready to work on a full 
commission basis. 


A Mutually Satisfactory Plan 


The plan suggested, therefore, is that from the time of engagement 
until a beginning salesman has learned both his product and his trade (so that 
his earnings under straight commissions commence to exceed the combined 
amount of his small salary and part commissions) he shall be ziven the sup- 
port which is necessary to enable him to learn the line, but a simple arith- 
metical calculation will warn the salesman when it will pay him better to go on 
a straight commission basis, and then, at his own initiative, he may decide to 
waive the cash contribution and become a full-fledged salesman. 

Right minded applicants will recognize the utter fairness of such a pro- 
posal. The advantage is mutual in every respect. The concern itself will 
use the portion of commission held back as partial reimbursement for the 
feature of initial small salary, and the salesman has always before him, as an 
incentive, the option of qualifying for a much higher rate of commission 
under which he can gain remuneration in proportion to his individual effi- 
ciency. 


Methods of Eliminating Tardiness 


By Armee GRAHAM, Supervisor of Women 
Eli Lilly and Company 


Senta is a prevalent habit and a chronic problem confronting in- 
dustry. How may we teach people to have respect for time and fulfill 
their obligations? We can always make a proposition and offer an attractive 


reward if it is accepted and the agreement fulfilled—so why not follow that 
time worn practice once more? At any rate that is what was tried in 1917 
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at Eli Lilly and Company when the Attendance Bonus was first introduced and 
its success speaks for itself. The following is a brief outline of the existing 
policy and practice which has been effective since May, 1917. 


Punctuality Bonus 


In order to encourage and reward punctuality and regularity of attend- 
ance, the company pays an attendance bonus of $1.50 for each ten day pay 
period. All employees with the exception of those on the monthly payroll 
are eligible to receive this bonus. Any absence, or more than one lateness, 
or one lateness of more than ten minutes, in a regular pay period results in 
the forfeit of the attendance bonus for that period. 

It is surprising how much that $1.50 means to each employee and it has 
been our experience that it is an incentive well worth while. For example, 
in 1917, the first year that the attendance bonus was offered, there were 6.5 
per cent of an average payroll of g00 who did not take advantage of it and 
were late. It is our regret that we kept no figures on the percent tardy in 
previous years in order to draw a more interesting comparison. Our records, 
however, show that after eight years, the value of the attendance bonus has 
doubled. In 1925 there were only 3.2 per cent who failed to earn their bonus 
due to lateness. It is felt that this percent is practically as low as may be 
expected and makes the investment seem to be a gratifying one. 

There are, however, some people who are too lazy to work, even to obtain 
a reward, and finally have to be treated with severe measures. We have a 
definite treatment outlined for such cases. Any person who is late six times 
or more during the month receives a memorandum of warning. Three such 
memoranda in one year results in immediate dismissal of any employee with 
less than five years’ service. Employees with five years’ service are given a 
choice between dismissal and forfeiture of all five-year privileges, such as 
two weeks vacation with pay, 200 hours per year with full pay for sickness 
and five hours a month with pay for personal business. 


Effectiveness of the Plan 


In 1926 there were 44 first warnings and 18 second warnings sent out. 
There were only two people receiving third notices making them eligible 
for dismissal. The above method may seem rather drastic. However, it is 
effective and the flagrant tardy ones are first given a chance, then if they fail, 
they are immediately dismissed. Happily, the latter does not happen often, 
because our attendance bonus has proved to be a practical success and a 
worthy stimulus for punctuality. 





Christmas Customs in Business * 
Special Report 


Compiled by DorA MoLpDENHAUER 
HRISTMAS customs in business may be roughly classified into company 
activities and employee activities. The former are organizational and de- 
partmental, or else optional on the part of individual executives. The latter 
are social or charitable manifestations of departmental workers, sometimes 
under the direction of employee service groups, or else voluntary expressions 
of individual employees toward one another or the management. No hard and 
fast dividing lines may be drawn in either respect. Company Christmas func- 
tions are frequently carried out with employee cooperation. Again, employee 
holiday activities are usually supplemented and augmented by management 
donations. It may also happen in either case that activities started as modest 
departmental or individual expressions of the Christmas spirit. In time 
they became hallowed as organizational or departmental tradition and as- 
sumed proportions commensurate with the growth and local importance of the 
establishment. 
There is thus no uniformity of Christmas customs in industry, whether 
a particular industry be investigated or its separate organizations only. Al- 
though Christmas celebrations may be fairly standardized with respect to type, 
being a tree, concert, dinner, or some other form of regular entertainment, 
both management and employees may give free rein to their fancy within the 
limits of the special Christmas funds appropriated or collected. In effect, it 
may be truly said that each plant is a law unto itself. 


Company Activities: Organizational 


1. For Employee Children: 


All but nineteen out of the ninety-three corporations in the series in- 
vestigated stated having some kind of organizational activity. In nine- 
teen companies this takes the form of a Christmas tree celebration. It is 
held purely for the benefit of employees’ children by one large manufac- 
turing concern in the Middle West (The National Cash Register Com- 
pany), which entertained last year about 8,500 children on three evenings 
at the factory schoolhouse with a Christmas playlet acted by employee 
talent. At its close the children filed past Santa Claus, who presented 
each small guest with a box of candy. Another children’s Christmas 





* At the request of one of our members we made an inquiry into Christmas Customs in Business. 
We addressed a questionnaire to representative establishments in the banking, insurance, public 
utilities, food, electric, steel, paper, textile and other manufacturing industries. One hundred and one 
replies were received, of which eight dropped out as negative to our investigation. The remaining 


o . 
ninety-three answers furnished the facts as presented in this special report. 
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tree celebration is held by a large Eastern textile mill (Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc.) in the State Armory for the five to eight-year old children of 
plant employees, who are entertained with games, singing, the silver screen 
and a Christmas pageant, during which Santa Claus distributes a ten-cent 
toy and box of candy to each child. This particular celebration is run by 
the girls of the employees’ association, who raise the funds and do all but the 
mechanical and policing work, while the corporation contributes dollar for 
dollar. A Southern textile mill (Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.) celebrates 
Christmas by giving informal parties to the boy scout and girl scout troops. 
At two of its mills a Western paper concern (Kimberly-Clark Company) 
stages a children’s Christmas party under the auspices of the foremen’s or- 
ganization and the company personnel department. Parochial and public 
school children are also welcomed and take part in the evenings’ programs. 
Every child guest receives a box of candy. 


2. For Employee Families: 


In the majority of corporations these Christmas tree festivals are given 
to employee families, although the program is frequently designed chiefly 
with regard to the children, whose correct number is often determined by a 
preliminary plant census. At those affairs Santa Claus is usually the main at- 
traction. His arrival is generally preceded by a panorama, depicting his 
journey from his Northern home down the plant chimney; it is always fol- 
lowed by his presenting a small appropriate gift or a box of Christmas goodies, 
or both, to every child. 

Thus nine corporations feature Santa Claus prominently. A large automo- 
bile plant (Firestone Tire & Rubber Company) sends invitation cards through 
the company mail, bidding each employee family to one of three such Christ- 
mas tree parties held at consecutive evenings at the plant clubhouse. A big 
packing concern (The Cudahy Packing Co.) extends personal invitations to 
employee families at its several plants to the Christmas tree festival at the 
general plant recreation building. At both affairs the programs include songs 
and dancing, and Santa Claus makes each child happy with a small package 
of Christmas goodies and toys. A well known manufacturing company (Gen- 
eral Electric Company) annually holds at two of its Eastern works a similar 
old-fashioned Christmas tree celebration for about 16,000 of its plant children, 
each of whom receives before leaving a present from Santa Claus. The ap- 
prentice orchestra of the company renders the musical selections of the 
evening. The same story may be told of a mid-continental oil corporation 
(Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation) and a Mid-West steel concern 
(American Manganese Steel Company). Their musical programs on these oc- 
casions are put on entirely by the children of employees. The steel company 
supplements this program by a special children’s feature performed by some 
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professional entertainer. An Eastern paper company (Scott Paper Company ) 
holds its Christmas party at the mill under the auspices of Santa Claus and the 
company’s advertising character. The mixed musical and dramatic program is 
followed by a distribution of presents to all. There are Christmas stockings 
and gifts for the children; a box of candy and a souvenir booklet for every 
adult guest ; and a cash bonus of $2.50 per year for each employee. The affili- 
ated corporations (Dusquesne Light Company ; Pittsburgh Railway Company ; 
Equitable Company; Colfax Power Station; Beaver County Section) of a 
large public utility company (Philadelphia Company) likewise hold old- 
fashioned Christmas tree parties. Children’s movies or a suitable entertain- 
ment is given either by home or outside talent and dancing is provided for 
grown-ups. The children receive gifts of toys and sweets and the ladies are 
presented with candy. The colored employee families of the parent company 
enjoy exactly the same kind of Christmas festival. All but one of these affairs 
are held at public halls or schools, guest attendance registering from 400 to 
6,000 according to the size of the working force. At the Eastern mill of a 
Western paper company (Kimberly-Clark Company) the children’s Christ- 
mas party is followed by one for all employees and their wives. 


A Christmas Party and Company Anniversary 


In a Western food manufacturing concern (Ralston Purina Mills) the 
Christmas party is concurrent with the anniversary of the company’s birthday. 
All employees and their families are invited to the festivity. An elaborate 
program is carried out with the cooperation of employee talent. Before the 
decorated Christmas tree the company’s musical clubs render popular selec- 
tions and Christmas carols. By invitation a prominent clergyman gives an ap- 
propriate address. Santa Claus and his eight assistants distribute the service 
awards. These consist in a service button bearing the company’s trade mark 
and in additional substantial gifts to the members of each group. The five- 
year employees receive links; the ten-year, rings; the fifteen-year, gold 
watches; the twenty-year, a gold medallion and $100; the twenty-five-year, 
$500, and the thirty-year, $1,000 in preferred stock certificates. A pageant, 
written by the employees, is then staged, symbolically representing the physical, 
mental, social and religious sides of the workers’ lives. The entertainment 
closes with the distribution of Christmas baskets to every guest. A similar, 
but shorter, Christmas party with service recognition is held at branch mills of 
this organization. 

Sometimes an age limit is set beyond which children are excluded from 
the gift distribution. Thus an Eastern laundry (The Pilgrim Steam Laundry 
Co.), and two Western manufacturing corporations (The White Sewing Ma- 
chine Corporation; The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co.) draw the line at the ages 
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of fifteen, ten and twelve years respectively. These companies provide games 
and entertainments for the children, followed by music or dancing for the 
adults. Two of these concerns also permit employees to invite one adult 
friend; the laundry limiting this privilege to department heads and factory 
committee members. The latter company simultaneously supplements its 
Christmas tree program by an exhibition of employee hand craft class work 
for the purpose of stimulating interest in company art and needle work 
courses. 

Christmas celebrations—without especially emphasizing the traditional 
tree and Santa Claus features—are staged by six companies for their em- 
ployee families. In the twenty-seven mills of a national metal corporation 
(American Steel & Wire Company) this type of Christmas party is by no 
means uniform. Each mill superintendent is allowed a certain latitude in 
choosing the musical or dramatic program. The general spirit behind the 
movement is first of all to entertain and please the children. In another metal 
organization (Deere & Company) Christmas has been regularly recognized 
by only one of its affiliated companies (The Union Malleable Iron Co.). At 
its Christmas party general dancing and refreshments are enjoyed by em- 
ployees and their families after the program. A Western manufacturing 
firm (French Battery Company) sponsors and finances a regular Christmas 
festival and dance for its employee families. Approximately 3,000 guests 
are entertained on that occasion and a gift is presented to every one. A 
wholesale drug house invites its employee families (Smith, Kline & French 
Company) to a Christmas entertainment including a vaudeville followed by 
dancing. This Christmas party takes on the character of a community meet- 
ing in one mill of a pacific lumber concern (The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co.), 
which is located in what is strictly a mill town. The company maintains there 
a recreation centre and annually holds suitable public Christmas exercises. 
On the other hand a Southern manufacturing company (Stockham Pipe & 
Fittings Co.) restricts its Christmas party, given at the Y. M. C. A., to sal- 
aried employees and their children, and a food concern excludes children and 
holds a lunch and dance for all employees, their wives and husbands (Jewel 
Tea Co., Inc.). Each home employee is presented with a Christmas gift. 


3. For Employees: 

As a rule the Christmas celebration is for employees only. The majority 
of companies invite the entire working force ; nine corporations restrict the in- 
vitation to office employees; four extend it to both office and factory em- 
ployees; and one house combines its Christmas festival with its annual con- 
vention at the factory. 

All executives are present in two companies; in three companies some 
management members attend ; in two others only department chiefs attend by 


(Continued on page 54) 
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(Continued from page 51) 

invitation. One corporation invites its factory executives with their families 
to its Christmas office party. The majority of these affairs are held on com- 
pany premises, in the auditorium, assembly or recreation halls, or in plant 
clubs and cafeterias. Where general rooms of this type are not available, 
home and main offices are used for small parties and hotel quarters or public 
dance halls are hired for large gatherings. There is much variety in the char- 
acter of these Christmas celebrations. 


a. Office and Factory Parties 


A large manufacturing concern (The Hoover Company) stages two sep- 
arate Christmas parties. The office affair is usually preceded by a pretentious 
banquet, to which employees gain admission by bringing a gift marked for the 
recipient. The entire collection is then distributed among the merry-makers. 
Christmas carols are sung and a vaudeville is given by local talent. At the 
general office and factory party, held at a local dance hall, employees are en- 
tertained with the singing of carols and with vaudeville acts by professionals. 
This program is followed by a general dance. 

Two separate Christmas festivals are also provided by a big Eastern 
food manufacturing concern (Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc.). A few days 
before Christmas a dinner-dance is held at the company lunchroom for 
all office and factory employees. On the same day the Christmas bonus is 
distributed among all employees. A week later a Christmas dinner is given 
to the retail stores sales force, whom the rush of seasonal business prevented 
from attending the first party. 

Another large manufacturing company (Dictaphone Sales Corporation) 
ties up its Christmas idea with its annual convention banquet, held at the fac- 
tory. A huge Christmas tree is displayed, upon which differently colored 
electric lights flash the value and individual December quota performance of 
every company salesman who had qualified for one of the three Christmas 
cash bonuses, distributed on the tenth, fifteenth and twenty-first of December. 
The winners’ photographs were among the tree decorations. This company 
awarded last year fifty-two such special Christmas money prizes in addition 
to the regular monthly merchandise bonus. 

General Christmas tree parties are held at the plants of two manufactur- 
ing corporations (The Coleman Lamp & Stove Company; Eaton, Crane & 
Pike Company). The western company enjoys a short entertainment by em- 


ployee talent. Every employee is then given a sack of Christmas goodies for 


himself with an additional one for each member of his immediate family. At 
the same time the distribution of the Christmas bonus takes place. Employees 
of less than six months’ standing receive $5 in cash; those from six to twelve 
months’ service, $10, and those of more than one year’s service, $15. The 
Eastern corporation varies its Christmas program annually. However, it in- 
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cludes usually a tree, hung with miscellaneous gifts purchased with the 
ticket money collected from the employees. From eight to ten of the gifts 
are valuable. Distribution of gifts forms the main feature of the party, 
to which company officials are invited. 


b. Office Parties 


Christmas parties restricted to the office force present as kaleidoscopic a 
picture. A prominent insurance company (Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany) holds a most impressive Christmas service in the decorated rotunda 
of its home office building. The president extends the Christmas greeting 
to the thousands of office employees present. The speaker of the day, often 
a noted visiting clergyman, briefly addresses the audience. Musical selec- 
tions are rendered by soloists from the company band. The men and women 
employee glee clubs in turn sing Christmas carols. 

A large holding corporation (Henry L. Doherty & Company) finances 
two separate Christmas parties. Its male office employees under twenty-one 
years of age are invited to a banquet at a local tavern, which is also attended 
by several of the major company executives. On this occasion each junior 
employee is presented with a small gift for personal use, such as a wallet, a 
belt and buckle, or cuff-links. Later in the holiday season the entire office 
force in entertained at a dance, replacing the former departmental dances 
which proved undesirable. 


A Home Office Party 


A lumber concern (General Box Company) displays a Christmas tree at 
its home office party and at some of its branch offices. The same custom is 
followed by an insurance company (Bankers Life Insurance Company) and 
a manufacturing concern (The Stanley Works). The insurance company 
holds a dinner-dance at one of the local hotels. Several employees perform 
stunts on that occasion. Each employee finds at his dinner seat a special 
greeting envelope containing $10 as a Christmas present from the manage- 
ment. At the manufacturing company the Christmas tree party is held at the 
main office in the afternoon, when a general good time is enjoyed by all. 
Presents are, however, distributed to the office boys only. 

General office receptions are held at Christmas by a large national manu- 
facturing company (American Sugar Refining Company) and a paper con- 
cern (Dexter Folder Company) at their respective New York offices. The 
latter company also invites its factory executives with families to this party. 
It presents a Christmas turkey to both its married employees and to those 
who are heads of families; while its single employees are permitted to choose 
a box of cigars or one of candy. A public service corporation (Louisville 
Gas & Electric Co.) combines a similar party for its office and department 
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clerks with a luncheon, at which entertainment is furnished by employee talent, 
and department chiefs attend by special invitation. At the annual Christmas 
party for home office employees a lumber company (The Long-Bell Lumber 
Company) varies the program of brief addresses with the singing of Christ- 
mas carols. 


c. General Parties 


In the majority of companies the entire working force attends these 
Christmas festivities. The celebration takes the form of an elaborate Christ- 
mas service at the auditorium of an Eastern manufacturing concern (John B. 
Stetson Company). The executive staff attends these exercises, which open 
with singing by the company chorus. After the president has read and dis- 
cussed his annual report, the ten per cent bonus is distributed to all employees. 
Other awards made on that occasion are gold watches with chains to the 
apprentices ; either gold watches, $10 or $20 gold pieces to many of the jour- 
neymen, and shares of common or of building and loan stock to others. Mar- 
ried employees may choose a hat or a turkey for their Christmas gifts. Single 
men workers receive a hat. Every woman employed is presented with a box 
of Whitman’s best candies and a department store order for a pair of gloves. 
After the general exercises the executives retire to the salesroom. The presi- 
dent then personally distributes the bonus or Christmas gifts among the staff, 
each member of which receives in addition a two-pound box of sweets. 

A prominent insurance company (Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company) celebrates on December 24 by holding general Christmas after- 
noon exercises in its assembly hall. After a brief address by the president all 
employees of more than ten years’ standing are presented with a service pin 
and a gold piece, the denomination of which is based upon length of service. 
This more formal program is followed by music and general dancing. 


Dinner Parties 


Dinner parties are given by a Western paper company (Kimberly-Clark 
Company), an Eastern pottery (Onondaga Pottery Company), a Pacific pack- 
ing corporation (The Keefe-Le Stourgeon Company), and an Eastern invest- 
ment house (E. A. Rollins & Sons). The paper concern serves its Christ- 
mas dinner at one of its plants in conjunction with the Young Women’s 
Club of the city. The pottery holds a Christmas dinner at its cafeteria, ex- 
tending a special invitation to its 1,450 employees through its house organ. 
The dinner is enlivened by solo and group singing, musical selections and a 
few brief talks. The other two companies hold New Year’s dinners at the 
plant restaurant and a local hotel respectively. The Western corporation dis- 
tributes at this party the yearly employee bonus cheques and the special Christ- 
mas bonus to department chiefs. The Eastern firm provides a tree and enter- 
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tainment, sometimes by employees, sometimes by outside talent, and winds 
up the dinner with a dance. 

Chiefly a musical party is held at the plant of an Eastern baking com- 
pany (Tasty Baking Company), whose rank and file consists largely of 
young girls. A professional song leader conducts solo and chorus singing of 
Christmas carols. Afterwards special exhibition and general dancing is en- 
joyed to the strains of a professional orchestra. Christmas carol singing 
parties are also held at a number of the branch plants of a big lumber cor- 
poration (The Long-Bell Lumber Company), and at many of the branch 
headquarters of a public utility corporation (The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company). A noon time special Christmas musical program is 
supplied in the cafeterias of a large textile mill (Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company). It includes instrumental selections and choir singing. Simul- 
taneously a turkey dinner is served at a moderate cost. The employees of 
the smaller company branch mills interchange presents at this occasion. An- 
other textile concern (Dutchess Manufacturing Co.) plays special Christmas 
music at its cafeteria in the morning. Part of the program consists in pre- 
senting to some of the company officers gifts, purchased with voluntary con- 
tributions by the employees. A laundry (The Pilgrim Steam Laundry Co.) 
engages a professional singer, who renders Christmas carols at the noon hour 
during the holiday week. 


Company Activities: Miscellaneous 


Besides these standardized Christmas customs in industry miscellaneous 
activities may be recorded, organizational or voluntary managerial in type. 
They are an informal recognition of Christmas. Although usually recurrent, 
this holiday spirit may be expressed in different ways each year. 


1. Departmental 


A Western wholesale house (Marshall-Wells Company) erects a large 
Christmas tree in the lobby and sends a gift to employees who are on its sick 
or disability rolls only. Two large manufacturing concerns (The Hoover 
Company ; United States Rubber Company) likewise erect Christmas trees at 
the main offices and at some of the branch factories respectively. In an 
Eastern investment house (E. H. Rollins & Sons) the tree stands at the main 
office and each woman office employee finds Santa Claus presenting her with a 
small anonymous gift. Christmas trees and seasonal decorations are also set 
up in the various departments of an Eastern factory (John B. Stetson 
Company ). 

Purely social Christmas gatherings are quite customary in the small de- 
partments and divisions of nine organizations, and are frequently held on 
company premises and in company time. They represent the only organiza- 
tional Christmas functions in a silk mill (Cheney Brothers) and in an optical 
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concern (Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.), where they are run entirely on a de- 
partmental basis. In a large manufacturing company (French Battery Com- 
pany) informal departmental gatherings take place right after the company’s 
general Christmas party. The various factory divisions of another manu- 
facturing corporation (National Cash Register Company) give optional 
Christmas parties at the company’s city club. The holiday celebrations of the 
factory and warehouse divisions of a well known department store (R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc.), are held under the direction of the company’s recreational 
representative. Employee attendance is optional. Similar informal depart- 
mental parties are conducted on company premises by a public utility (Com- 
monwealth Edison Company) and a prominent manufacturing concern 
(Western Electric Company). At some plants of the latter these gatherings 
are made general and have included a program of singing, or games and 
dancing. Another manufacturing corporation (Dictaphone Sales Corpora- 
tion) leaves the choice of a departmental Christmas celebration to each man- 
ager of its twenty-three main branch units. As a result conditions are met 
individually and adequately, conforming to the local standards at each place. 


Educational Moving Picture 


A Christmas banquet is held by the branch offices of a Mid-Western 
manufacturing company (Diebold Safe & Lock Co.) for its managers, sales- 
men and clerical forces. Each guest is called upon for a brief goodwill talk. 
At the close of the speeches an educational moving picture reel is shown. A 
foremen’s banquet is held and paid for by a branch organization of a promi- 
nent manufacturing concern (Thomas A. Edison, Inc.) 

In several plants of a Western manufacturing company (Deere & Com- 
pany) the Christmas festival takes the form of a service recognition party. 
Employees whose five-year periods are changing are made the center of atten- 
tion and awarded their service pins. 

A large department store (R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.) invites such of its 
employees as are lonely and friendless to a matinée followed by a dinner. To 
its surprise only two people responded last year and were allowed the choice 
among restaurants. Various departments of a manufacturing concern (The 
Hoover Company) occasionally arrange for additional Christmas luncheons 
on the company premises. At some plants of another manufacturing con- 
cern (United States Rubber Company) a dance is held at the company res- 
taurant and employees pay a small charge to cover music and decorations. 


2. Financial 


Christmas is recognized in many organizations by financial gifts. These 
are distributed shortly before the holiday or regularly in connection with 
celebrations, as already described. 
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a. Money 


Christmas money gifts are annually presented without formal ceremony 
by four corporations. Every employee whose name appears regularly on an 
oil company’s (Sun Oil Company) payroll from December first of that year 
receives $5 in gold. The same custom of donating a gold piece to employees 
is practiced by a paper concern (Craftex Company) and by an insurance cor- 
poration (Northwestern National Life Insurance Company). In the case of 
the latter from $5 to $10 to $20 in gold is sent to pensioned, sick and disabled 
employees. On the other hand, a Western bank (State Bank of Chicago) and 
a national chain store (W. T. Grant Company) grade such money gifts ac- 
cording to length of employee service. In the bank the amounts range from 
$5 to $10 and 20 and distribution is general. The chain store restricts the 
present to the store sales women, the clerks and stenographers of the home 
office. The range of amounts is from $5 to $50 and the money is enclosed in a 
specially designed Christmas greeting envelope. A packing house (John 
Morrell & Co.) makes its financial Christmas gift dependent upon business 
conditions. In prosperous seasons each hourly paid employee receives an 
extra day’s pay enclosed in a small leather wallet. Each weekly salaried em- 
ployee is given an extra week’s time. 


b. Bonus 


Formal bonus distributions have already been described. In addition six 
companies make bonus payments shortly before Christmas. Thus a manu- 
facturing concern (Diebold Safe & Lock Co.) pays office employees five per 
cent of their wages, limiting the total to $50, and gives $5 to the clerks who 
served but six months. Its foreign salesmen receive a cash bonus with a 
cabled Christmas greeting. Many employees of a lumber company (The 
Long-Bell Lumber Company) are paid a Christmas bonus in accordance with 
a plan worked out some years ago. Another lumber concern (General Box 
Company) only occasionally distributes an employee bonus or a gift at several 
of its plants and branch offices. A Mid-West Insurance company (The Union 
Central Life Insurance Company) practices bonus distribution based on 
length of service. Employees of less than two years’ service receive twenty 
per cent; those of less than five years are given twenty-five per cent; those 
of five or more years receive thirty per cent of their salary. Similarly another 
insurance corporation (Northwestern National Life Insurance Co.) pays a 
service bonus to its home office force. Up to three years’ service members 
get a $5 gold piece; up to ten years’ $10 and those of ten or more years’ re- 
ceive $20. A service bonus of $5 in gold is also distributed by an Eastern 
paper factory (Bird & Son, Inc.) to employees up to five years of service; 
other workers, whose names are not already on a bonus list, receive five per 
cent of their normal full time annual wage. Christmas bonus cheques are sent 
on January fifteen to all department chiefs, foremen and assistants. 
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c. Insurance 


In five instances financial Christmas gifts consist in life or group insur- 
ance policies. Payments are either made outright, as in a manufacturing 
company (Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co.), where each employee of one or 
more years of service receives a $500 life insurance policy as a reward of faith- 
fulness. Or the gift covers part of the cost of a group insurance plan. This 
latter practice is followed by a food concern (Chapin & Company) and a lum- 
ber company (The Long-Bell Lumber Company). For employees of an in- 
surance firm (Northwestern National Life Insurance Company) the group 
policy starts at $600 after one montii’s employment and is raised $200 each 
Christmas until the maximum amount of $2,600 is reached. A public utility 
corporation (Commonwealth Edison Company) bases the life insurance gift 
of $500 to $1,500 on length of service. This policy is renewed every year and 
handed the recipient in a specially designed Christmas greeting wrapper. 


3. Gifts in Kind 


a. Provisions 


Many corporations at this season remember their retired, needy, sick or 
disabled employees. Six companies, having accumulated funds to be used for 
general charitable purposes spend part or all for Christmas cheer. Some of 
these funds are made up from voluntary contributions by executives and 
workers. In other instances the proceeds from company or employee enter- 
tainments, or from restaurant candy sales, are set aside as a service fund. 

In an automobile concern (Chrysler Corporation) the company nurse in- 
vestigates the home conditions of employee families reported as destitute, pre- 
vious to their receiving Christmas baskets, containing toys and some luxuries 
besides necessary clothing and food. A Western bank (Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago) uses its Christmas cheer fund for supplying food and toys to 
needy employee families; flowers and fruit to its ill and retired employees. 
Any remaining surplus from this fund is spent on destitute families recom- 
mended by public charitable institutions. The personnel department of a pot- 
tery (Onondaga Pottery Company) distributes from the company Christmas 
fund gifts in money and kind among the less fortunate employee families and 
turns the balance over to the local associated charities. In a Western manu- 
facturing company (The Coleman Lamp and Stove Company) the fund is 
used for flowers to seriously sick and disabled employees, who have been 
absent from work for a period of ten days. In several factories of a rubber 
corporation (United States Rubber Company) the expense for such gifts to 
sick and pensioned employees is met by the general service fund. 


Christmas baskets or boxes containing a dinner or other provisions, 
fruits or flowers, are donated to sick, disabled and pensioned employees by a 
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department store (R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.) ; a financial institution (Retail 
Credit Company, Inc.) ; and two packing houses (John Morrell & Co.; Swift 
& Company). One of these presents its hospitalized former employees with 
a bathrobe and slippers instead of food. Of three manufacturing concerns 
one (Hammermill Paper Company) sends Christmas baskets to all its sick 
and disabled employees and bags of Christmas goodies to all employees’ chil- 
dren under the age of fourteen. The other company (Sullivan Machinery 
Company) gives Christmas dinners only to some of its needy and deserving 
married employees, and the third (The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.) only to 
families reported as in rather special need at that time of year. A Western 
food corporation (Ralston Purina Mills) and an Eastern paper mill (Bird & 
Son, Inc.) supply sick employees with Christmas baskets. The same gift is 
sent by a large Eastern manufacturing corporation (General Electric Com- 
pany) to its sick or retired employees and to the widows of mutual benefit 
association members who died during the year. The same custom of provid- 
ing Christmas baskets is followed by a public utility corporation (Philadelphia 
Company) in the case of its disabled and needy workers and of families of 
employees who met with a fatal accident while on the job. 

b. Turkeys 

An annual Christmas turkey distribution is held by a large manufacturing 
concern (Norton Company) at its numerous plants and is made the occasion 
of a merry get-together at which the company band renders Christmas music. 
As a reward of faithfulness a Southern manufacturing company (Stockham 
Pipe & Fittings Co.) distributes Christmas turkeys to all its employees whose 
record showed no loss of a work day during the past six months. This com- 
pany adds a five dollar gold piece to the turkey for every employee who 
worked the entire year without losing a day except from sickness or accident. 
A laundry (Pilgrim Steam Laundry Co.) secures turkeys at below wholesale 
prices for its employees and helps out in some minor ways with Christmas 
shopping. 

Similar shopping arrangements to buy Christmas gifts and foods at 
minimum prices are made for employees by a Western manufacturing concern 
(James B. Clow & Sons), and every woman employee gets a day off for 
holiday shopping. A baking company (Tasty Baking Company) presents 
each employee with a purchase order on one of the leading department stores. 


c. Special Gifts 

In two manufacturing organizations sick and retired employees are visited 
during the holidays and are occasionally remembered with appropriate gifts. 
A particular shop committee has charge of this labor of love in one of these 
corporations (Diebold Safe & Lock Co.). An insurance company (Aetna 
Life Insurance Company) regularly sends Christmas gifts to those shut-ins 
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whose names appear in the list of the company nurse. A Western oil con- 
cern (Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation) delivers Christmas presents to 
all employees who were unable to attend its general celebration. 

Prominent organization members are specially remembered at Christmas 
time by two companies. A Southern manufacturing concern (Stockham 
Pipe & Fittings Co.) sends them boxes of candies and nuts. A chain store 
organization (W. T. Grant Company) gives a book or a set of books to all its 
executives, store managers, assistant managers and floormen. In addition, 
five pound boxes of candy are presented to the wives of these executives. 
One Western manufacturing concern (Diebold Safe & Lock Co.) sends spe- 
cial Christmas boxes of condiments as tokens of past pleasant relationships to 
its patrons and to purchasers of quantity equipment. 

In a few instances special gifts are restricted to certain employees. Thus 
a sporting goods house (The Crawford McGregor & Canby Company) re- 
members a few office members with small presents of candy. Only the field 
salesmen of a manufacturing concern (Chapin & Company) receive a small 
personal gift for pocket use at Christmas time. 


d. Special Time 


The chief recognition some organizations give to this season of the year 
is to allow employees to leave on Christmas Eve earlier than usual in order 
to attend their own or departmental celebrations. This permission is granted 
by an oil company (Standard Oil Company of New Jersey) ; two insurance 
concerns (The Prudential Insurance Company of America; The Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company) and two public utility corporations (Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories ; Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston). The 
former, in addition, loans its premises for employee Christmas parties. This 
service of providing social meeting places is also extended to the employees 
of the twelve divisions of a well known transportation company (Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company). 


4. Managerial 


The survey has brought out few examples of strictly managerial Christ- . 


mas activities. The president of one textile concern (Dutchess Manufactur- 
ing Co.) sends a potted plant to every sick employee. The president of a 
wholesale drug house (Smith, Kline & French Company) presents every 
employee with a five pound box of chocolates accompanied by his personal 
greeting card. The factory superintendent of a Western manufacturing com- 
pany (Chapin & Company) invites all the foremen to a Christmas dinner at 
his own home. The office manager of a public utility corporation (Louisville 
Gas and Electric Co.) donates a large box of candy to the general Christmas 
party. All the executive personnel of a manufacturing company (Scovill 
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Manufacturing Company) voluntarily contributes to the charitable Christmas 
fund of the company’s girls’ club. 

In many organizations the management confines itself to more or less 
elaborate Christmas messages. They constitute the only official recognition of 
the day in one manufacturing concern (Western Clock Company), which 
prints its message in the employee house organ; and in another (Common- 
wealth Steel Company), where the educational director sends a Christmas 
card to each member of the company school. An attractively illustrated, per- 
sonal, artistic Christmas greeting folder is mailed to all employees by the 
president of a national manufacturing company (National Cash Register 
Company). The president of a public utility corporation (Bell Telephone 
Laboratories) sends his personal greeting to all employees, while the vice 
president sends a specially designed greeting card to retired employees, and 
department heads send appropriate messages to the workers. Every retired 
and sick employee receives an informal Christmas letter from that member 
of the company service department who knows him best. A similar Christmas 
letter is mailed by the president of an insurance corporation (Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company) to pensioned, disabled, or sick employees. 
The factory managers of a large rubber concern (United States Rubber 
Company) send Christmas cards to all retired employees. 


Holiday Letter 


On the other hand the sales department of a lumber mill (General Box 
Company) writes a holiday letter to customers on specially designed Christmas 
stationery. Many branch managers of a manufacturing concern (American 
Optical Company) send Christmas cards to their local customers. 

The house organ is used as a medium for holiday greetings by several 
organizations. A paper concern (Bird & Son, Inc.) thus conveys Christmas 
messages from executives to the working force, to stockholders as well as 
to selected customers who receive copies of the special issue. The chief 
executives and directors of a Western bank (Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany) publish individual Christmas greetings in the employee magazine to 
active and retired workers. The management of a manufacturing company 
(Western Electric Company, Inc.) also voices its holiday messages through 
company publications. 

Attractive Christmas posters bearing appropriate greetings are displayed 
on the bulletin boards of a large manufacturing company (Western Electric 
Co., Inc.). They are hung on the bulletin boards and also distributed to the 
employees of branch organizations by another manufacturing concern (Amer- 
ican Optical Company). Two special departments of an insurance company 
(The Travelers) annually distribute such illustrated posters to their policy- 
holders as part of their safety program at this season. 
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Employee Activities 


The survey of Christmas customs in business would be incomplete 
without a description of employee activities. They too are as manysided as 


a prism. Broadly speaking, one may distinguish between social, charitable, 
and personal types. 


1. Social 


Employees of twenty-six organizations hold some kind of departmental 
holiday celebration, usually on company premises. Occasionally outside 
quarters may be engaged for larger functions. As a rule the afternoon before 
Christmas is granted as time off by the management, so that all workers who 
wish may participate. These festivities are planned and paid for by the 
employee groups themselves and vary in form and elaborateness according to 
the taste and finances of their sponsors. 

The Christmas festival is made a community affair in an Eastern paper 
mill (Bird & Son, Inc.). The social club of the men workers in conjunction 
with the company erect a large Christmas tree in the public square in front 
of the mill offices. This tree is kept illuminated for about two weeks. On 
Christmas Eve a choral society sings carols here and at other localities around 
the town. In addition, the employees of several departments have social 
parties with Christmas trees or some form of gift exchange among 
themselves. 


In three concerns the major social function is a large party, to which 
the employee club or association invites all employees with their immediate 
families. In two public utility corporations (Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany; New York Edison Company) this affair is preeminently a children’s 
party, which is held in three separate performances since the number invited 
exceeds ten thousand. The program consists of a Christmas tree, children’s 
vaudeville feature, seasonal entertainment and Santa Claus distributing gifts 
to the children only. At one of these parties the special Christmas music is 
rendered by the employee orchestra or glee clubs. The various departments 
of these two corporations hold additional informal Christmas tree parties, 
which occasionally end with a dance or group singing. The office employee 
club of an oil company (Tide Water Oil Company) stages two Christmas 
festivals. At one of the refineries it invites all the plant children to a party 
with gift distribution, which includes shoes and clothing to the more needy. 
It gives a purely social Christmas reception to the employees of the central 
organization. 


Duplex Christmas parties are arranged for in two other instances. The 
employee club of a large bank (Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago) erects a 
Christmas tree in the bank cafeteria and provides a musical entertainment by 
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employee talent. During the holiday week this same club gives a Christmas 
party exclusively to its members. A similar custom is followed by the em- 
ployees of an insurance corporation (Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company). Each departmental group plans its own social gathering with 
games, refreshments or exchange of presents, while the employee club holds a 
banquet with club songs, slogans and other features for its membership only. 


Children’s Party 


The welfare association in each of the twelve divisions of a well-known 
transportation company (Lehigh Valley Railroad Company) gives its mem- 
bers and their immediate families a large Christmas party, to which all neigh- 
borhood children are invited who would be otherwise without any Christmas 
cheer. These parties follow the line of taste of the individual employee organ- 
ization. Generally they are supplemented, where required, by the distribution 
of Christmas baskets and cash to the needy of the immediate section. The 
company contributes to this employee welfare work merely the hall for the 
party. 

Informal Christmas tree parties at which inexpensive—or frequently 
humorous—favors are exchanged, or a variety of entertaining features 
offered, are carried on wholly by the employees of various departments, branch 
offices, or stations of four public utility corporations ( Philadelphia Company ; 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston; Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company of Baltimore ; American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company); ten manufacturing concerns (Carborundum Company; The 
Stanley Works; United States Rubber Company; A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Co.; American Optical Company; Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; 
Craftex Company; The Long-Bell Lumber Company; Tasty Baking Com- 
pany ; The Hoover Company) ; five insurance companies (United Central Life 
Insurance Company; Aetna Life Insurance Company; The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America; Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company ; Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company). At the various departmental Christmas 
gatherings of the employees of a Western bank (Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company) the company officers accept this opportunity for friendly visits 
throughout the institution to promote the spirit of good fellowship. The 
women’s choral club occasionally renders Christmas carols. Informal Christ- 
mas concerts or dances are only sporadically held by employee groups of a 
textile concern (Dutchess Manufacturing Co.). 

Employee social get-togethers are somewhat more formal in three con- 
cerns. In one large manufacturing company (General Electric Company) a 
number of departmental dinners are organized. Space in the plant is selected 
and decorated and usually a caterer is employed to serve the meal during the 
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noon recess. In most cases between the courses musical or other entertaining 
numbers are offered by employee talent. Sometimes funny grab-bags are 
provided. Departmental dinners with exchange of gifts are also held by the 
employees of a large paper mill (Eaton, Crane & Pike Company). The em- 
ployee association of an Eastern textile mill (Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc.) 
features a turkey dinner at the mill cafeteria with entertainment by plant 
talent, and in a number of mill departments the employees arrange and pay 
for a Christmas luncheon party on their own initiative. 


Christmas carols are sung in the company lobby by the employee quartet 
of a public utility corporation (Philadelphia Company) and by the employee 
glee club of an insurance company (Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany). Christmas musical selections are rendered at plant parties by the 
musical clubs of the employee association of a large Western manufacturing 
concern (French Battery Company). 

2. Charitable 


Instances of charitable employee activities at the Christmas season have 
already been recounted in previous sections of this report. Funds for these 
purposes are raised by parties, entertainments, dances, bazaars, or by volun- 
tary financial contributions among employees, which are matched in some 
cases by the company, or supplemented in other cases by optional executive 
donations. 


In some one of these organized ways funds for Christmas charities are 
accumulated by the recreation committee of a textile manufacturing concern 
(Dutchess Manufacturing Co.) for the purchase of dolls, dressed and ex- 
hibited by the factory girls and afterwards distributed to poor children by the 
local social agencies. This activity is sometimes varied. The money is col- 
lected instead from the different factory departments and spent for Christ- 
mas gifts to invalids under the care of the Shut-In Society and for Christmas 
stockings filled for the city poor children. In a textile mill (Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc.) the women employees raise money for a general children’s party, 
already described, by organizing a dance, the proceeds from which were 
matched by the company. Funds are accumulated in similar ways by the oper- 
ators of a large public utility (American Telephone and Telegraph Company). 
Sometimes they distribute their gifts to the sick and needy through organized 
relief societies. Occasionally, however, committees of operators visit for this 
purpose the hospitals, orphanages, or other charitable institutions. The girls’ 
club of a manufacturing company (Scovill Manufacturing Company) takes 
up a general collection to finance a Christmas party for the benefit of the chil- 
dren of plant widows and widowers. Any surplus is spent for Christmas 
baskets to needy plant families and small Christmas gifts of tobacco or candy 
to plant pensioners. The girls’ club of an insurance corporation (The Trav- 
elers) has a good cheer fund, supported by semi-monthly employee contribu- 
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tions. Its proceeds are used, first, to cheer unfortunate employees and their 
families, and, next, for a Christmas tree party to destitute families recom- 
mended by recognized social agencies. The management of an Eastern paper 
mill (Eaton, Crane & Pike Company) combines with the employee mutual 
benefit association in sending Christmas dinner baskets or boxes with condi- 
ments to its sick-list employees and to selected families reported financially in 
need at Christmas time. 


Employees also take up among themselves collections of clothing, provi- 
sions and toys for distribution to the needy, sick and disabled within or with- 
out their immediate plant circle. The girl operators of a public utility cor- 
poration (American Telephone and Telegraph Company) purchase dolls, 
which they dress and present directly to the children or distribute at parties 
held in operators’ quarters. The women employees of a large insurance com- 
pany (Metropolitan Life Insurance Company) also dress dolls and, after 
exhibiting them, turn them over to local children’s homes or relief societies for 
distribution. In another insurance company (The Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company) the office clerks sponsor and finance a Christmas party for 
the children of selected poor families. Each child receives a package of cloth- 
ing, toys and candy. A general collection is taken up by the office force of a 
manufacturing concern (The Stanley Works) to purchase small useful gifts 
and toys for two Children’s Homes. 


Departmental Practices 


Departments interest themselves in a charitable way as a group and 
donate food, clothing or cash for Christmas baskets to needy famtilies or sick 
employees. This is done in two public utility corporations (The Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Boston; Commonwealth Edison Company), in 
one of which its American Legion Post also provides a Christmas tree enter- 
tainment with gift distribution for disabled ex-service men at a local hospital ; 
in two manufacturing concerns (The Stanley Works; The Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Co.) ; and an insurance company (The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America). In two textile mills (Aberfoyle Manufacturing Com- 
pany ; Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.) the plant nurse has charge of receiving 
and distributing all departmental Christmas donations. 


Needy employees and their families are remembered with Christmas 
baskets or cash, and sick and retired employees with small gifts or flowers by 
employee clubs and associations in many organizations, among them a public 
utility corporation (Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company of 
Baltimore), an insurance concern (Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company), and a manufacturing firm (French Battery Company). Needy 
employees only are remembered by the employee association of a food manu- 
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facturing concern (Jewel Tea Co., Inc.). The book and check vault divisions 
of a financial institution (Illinois Merchants Trust) raise a Christmas fund 
for some deserving poor family. The women’s clubs, one of which includes 
in its membership the mothers, wives and daughters of all employees of a 
manufacturing corporation (National Cash Register Company) send several 
hundred Christmas baskets to needy employees and to families, whose names 
are secured through the local community chest office. The men’s and women’s 
clubs of an insurance company (Aetna Life Insurance Company) donate 
Christmas baskets to the families of the company charwomen. These gifts are 
delivered by the company welfare nurse. 


3. Individual 


The survey shows five instances of formal individual employee recogni- 
tion of Christmas. In one large manufacturing concern (John B. Stetson 
Company) the officers and salesmen give a Christmas dinner at a local hotel 
to the president. The working force of a big manufacturing concern (Stephen 
F, Whitman & Son, Inc.) arrange a Christmas tree and carol singing party at 
the main office, to which they invite the company officers and excutives. One 
employee host generally acts as Santa Claus and distributes among the guests 
paper hats, noise makers or confetti. At some plants of a steel corporation 
(Deere & Company) the foreman organizations hold Christmas parties. At 
an insurance company (Northwestern National Life Insurance Company) the 
company club, including both officers and employees, arranges an elaborate 
celebration for its members at the home office auditorium. Sometimes it is a 
Christmas tree party with a distribution of an inexpensive gift to each guest. 
Sometimes it is an evening entertainment by employee talent. Again it may be 
a dinner-dance, in which instance the expense of the meal is borne by the com- 
pany. The employee clubs of another insurance concern (The Travelers) 
usually have a feature entertainment, while their choral club and orchestra 
give a series of Christmas carol concerts during the holiday season, some of 
which are broadcast by a local station. 

A December poster contest is held by the employee club of a public utility 
company (Bell Telephone Laboratories) and the prize-winning design is dis- 
played as the Christmas greeting poster on the bulletin boards throughout the 
plant. The employee benefit association of a steel plant (Commonwealth Steel 
Company) sends a Christmas card to its members which include about ninety- 
five per cent of the entire force. Individual employees of a manufacturing 
corporation (James B. Clow & Sons) and a Western packing house (The 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon Company) merely interchange gifts and greetings at 
Christmas time. 

Fragmentary as the story of Christmas Customs in Business necessarily 
must be, it yet testifies to the ingenious, friendly, cooperative and generous 
Christmas spirit, fostered alike by employers and workers. 
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